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But he forgot that Grant, receiving the surrender of Lee at
Appomattox, had set him an example of handsome treatment;
that this example had for him the character of a rule to be
followed, and that to diverge from it would under all circum-
stances have heen a dangerous venture.

What was sure to follow, followed swiftly. As soon as the
Sherman-Johnston treaty came to the knowledge of the gov-
ernment, it was promptly disavowed; and as soon as it came to
the knowledge of the puhlic, the press broke out in a storm of
angry denunciation* It is probable that Stanton, who was
somewhat given to blunt language, communicated to Sherman
the disapproval of the government in more than ordinarily
brusque terms, and that the telegraph did not mince matters in
acquainting Sherman with what the papers said. At any rate,
Sherman's excitable temper was wrought up to the highest
pitch of exasperation, which uttered itself with the utmost
freedom.

It was on the evening after the arrival of such telegraphic
tidings from the North, that I witnessed a scene which I shall
never forget. At the so-called " Palace," the Governor's man-
sion, in Raleigh, where, if I remember rightly, Sherman had
Ms headquarters, about a dozen or so of generals were assembled
in a large, bare room. They were all in a disturbed state of
mind at the turn affairs had taken, and had come to get from
Sherman the latest news. They sat or stood around in rather
mute expectation. But Sherman was not mute. He paced up
and down the room like a caged lion, and, without addressing
anybody in particular, unbosomed himself with an eloquence
of furious invective which for a while made us all stare. He
lashed the Secretary of War as a mean, scheming, vindictive
politician, who made it his business to rob military men of the
credit earned by exposing their lives in the service of theircitizens at once, by treating them very handsomely*ed a genuine
